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THE- MIDDLE  AMERICAN  COLLECTIONS 


Introduction 

When  men  first  entered  America,  by  way 
of  Bering  Sea  and  Alaska,  many  thousands  of  years 
ago,  they  must  have  spent  long  centuries  spread- 
ing out  over  the  two  continents.    In  the  course 
of  time,  some  of  these  early  Indians  reached 
Middle  America;  i.e.,  the  region  between  the 
United  States  on  the  north  and  the  northern  part 
of  South  America  on  the  south.    Here  some  of  them 
remained;  and  in  later  times,  probably  with  the 
help  of  more  recent  comers,  built  up  the  high 
cultures  which  met  the  astonished  gaze  of  the 
Spanish  Conquerors  in  the  opening  years  of  the 
Sixteeifth  Century.    From  some  wild  plant,  not 
now  know,  these  Indians  developed  maize,  and 
with  this  plant  as  the  foundation  of  their  culture, 
adopted  a  settled  mode  of  life.    Other  plants 
such  as  the  squash,  beans  and  tomatoes  may  early 
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have  been  added  to  the  list  of 
cultivated  plants.    This  prim- 
itive culture  is  commonly  called 
the  * Archaic". 


THE  ARCHAIC  CULTURE 


Archaic  Clay- 
Figure 


The  place  where  the 
Archaic  Culture  had  its  origin  is 
lost  in  obscurity.    Since,  however, 
the  Archaic  was  based  on  maise 
cultivation,  it  is  thought  to 
have  originated  somewhere  in 
southern  Mexico  or  Guatemala, 
where  conditions " are  most  favour- 
able to  its  development.    But  there  are  those  who 
argue  for  a  more  southerly  place  of  origin, 
probably  in  Peru.    In  any  event,  the  Archaic 
prevailed  at  one  time  or  another  over  most  of 
Middle  America  and  the  northern  part  of  South 
America.    Evidently,  it  was  a  widespread  culture, 
but  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  think  of  it  as  being 
homogeneous* either  in  time  or 
in  space.    In  some  regions  it 
lingers  on  to-day;  in  most, 
it  was  superseded  between 
one  and  three  thousand  years 
ago  by  more  advanced  cultures. 

The  making  of  simple 
bone  and  obsidian  tools;  the 
manufacture  of  crude  pattery 
heads,  and  the  construction 
of  temple  mounds  are  addition 
-al  features  of  the  Archaic. 
Agriculture  and  pottery 

making  seem  to  indicate  a 
settled  way  of  life;  and 
the  peculiar  little  figurines 


Archaic  Stone 
Figure. 
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made  of  clay  suggest  a  simple 
form  of  religion.    The  mounds 
are  undoubtedly  the  fore- 
runners of  the  great  pyramid- 
temples  of  later  times  which, 
although  found  over  vast 
areas,  reached  their  greatest 
magnificence  in  Middle 
America. 

In  Case  3  may  be 
seen  some  of  the  small  clay 
figurines  of  the  Archaic  Culture 
ized  by  extreme  simplicity  of  form,  and  a  fair  mastery 
of  technique.    Small  vessels,  thought  to  be  incense 
burners,  are  shown  in  Cases  3  and  6.    The  drawers  * 
of  Case  23  contain  numerous  examples  of  Archaic 
work,  mainly  pottery  figurines  and  heads. 

Archaic  work  in  bone  and  stone  seems  not 
to  have  differed  greatly  from  much  that  was 
produced  in  later  times.    Case  24  contains  a  few 
bone  awls  which  may  be  either  Archaic  or  of  later 
origin.    In  Case  23  are  obsidian  tools  such  as 
scrapers  and  projectile  points  which  may  likewise 
be  either  Archaic  or  later.    Obsidian,  which  is  a 
natural  glass  produced  by  volcanic  action,  has  long 

been  a  favourite 
material  in  Middle 
America  for  the 
fabrication  of 
small  tools.  It 
was  even  used  for 
making  jewelry  and 
artistic  objects, 
such  as  the  two 
mirrors  and  the 
numerous  small 
silhouettes  shown 
in  Case  23. 

Greenstone  Plaque 
Oaxaca 


Archaic  Clay 
Incense  Burner 


They  are  character- 


THE  HIGHER  CULTURES 


In  certain  regions  especially  favoured  in 
the  matters  of  soil  and  climate,  more  elaborate 
cultures  than  the  Archaic  developed  at  an  early- 
date.    The  highland  regions  of 
central  and  southern  Mexico, 
Yucatan*,  Guatemala  and  parts  of 
Nicaragua  and  Panama  each 
became  the  scene  of  high 
cultural  development.  In 
Guatemala  arose  the  Mayan 
civilization,  probably  the  most 
ancient  on  the  continent.  In 
Archaic  Clay     the  highlands  of  central  Mexico, 
Head  called  the  Valley  of  Anahuac, 

the  Archaic  seems  to  have 
passed  over  gradually  into  the  Toltec  culture; 
about  1225  A.D.,  the  first  incursion  of  the  Aztec 
barbarians  occurred.    By  1376  A.D.,  the  Aztecs 
were  well  established  in  the  former  home  of  the 
Toltecs.    To  the  south  of  Anahuac,  along  the 
Pacific  coast  in  the  state  known  to-day  as  Oaxaca, 
dwelt  the  Zapotecs  and  Mixtees,  both  highly 
cultured  but  little  known  nations.    Other  advanced 
peoples  were  to  be  found  in  Mexico  at  the  time  of 
the  Conquest,  such  as  the  Totonacs,  the  Tarascans 
and  the  Olmecs  or  "Rubber  People";  but  since 
little  or  none  of  their  work  is  to  be  seen  "in  the 
Museum  collections,  no  further  mention  will  be 
made  of  them  here.    The  same  is  true  of  the  other 
high  cultures  of  the  rest  of  Middle  America,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Chiriqui  of  Panama,  from 
whom  there  is  a  small  collection  of  pottery  in 
Case  1. 
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Very  little  is  yet 
known  of  the  way  in  which  any  of 
these  higher  cultures  developed 
from  the  simple  culture  which 
must  have  preceded  them.    This  is 
strikingly  true  of  the  Mayas.  It 
is  known  that  they  were  highly 
civilized  at  least  as  early  as 
500  B.C.,  and  that  among  other  Clay  Bell 

things  they  had  a  well-developed 
calendar  system  in  operation  about  that  time.  Of 
all  cultural  attributes,  a  perfected  calendar 
system  is  one  of  the  last  to  appear.    Yet  the 
history  of  the  Mayas  is  a  blank  previous  to  that 
time* 

Notwithstanding  the  large  number  of 
cultures  which  arose  in  Middle  America,  all 
present  a  greater  number  of  similarities  in 
common  than  of  differences.    For  instance,  all 
were  constructed  on  an  agricultural  basis,  with 
maize  as  the  keystone  of  their  existence*  Towns 
and  cities  were  built,  at  first  probably  for 
mutual  protection,  but  later  serving  other 
important  functions  as  well..   With  the  development 
of  cities,  there  arose  a  division  of  labour.  Men 
devoted  their  spare  time  from  the  fields  or  f'milpas" 
to  their  favourite  occupations.    Thus  there  came 
into  being  such  groups  of  specialists  as 
carpenters,  stone-masons,  wood-carvers,  weavers, 
feather-workers,  potters,  and 
in  later  times,  metal-workers. 
Cutting  across  the  lines  of 
trade  were  two  other  classes 
of  people,  the  nobles  or 
ruling  classes  and  the 
priestly  orders. 

Cities  were  laid  out  Aztec 
according  to  a  well-establish- 
ed plan,  with  pyramid- temples, 
plazas,  zones  in  which  the 
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nobles  and  the  priests  dwelt,  market-places,  and 
at  the  limits  of  the  cities,  zones  where  the  poor 
lived . 

The  size  and  magnificence  of  the  temples 
and  their  associated  buildings  convey  some  idea  of 
the  tremendously  important  part  which  religion 
played  in  the  lives  of  all  these  people.    Not  only 
Were  the  people  completely  under  the  influence  of 
the  priests  in  every-day  matters  as  well  as  in 
religious,  but  they  were  bound  to  assist  in  the 
erection  and  maintenance  of  the  temple  structures. 
When  one  reflects  that  all  this  work,  and  partic- 
ularly the  building,  had  to  be  done  with  stone 
tools  and  human  labour  only,  it  becomes  impressive 
indeed. 

The  demands  of  the  agriculturists  led  to 
the  priests1  undertaking  the  study  of  astrology 
arid  astronomy.    These  in  turn  led  to  the  invention 
of  "a  sort  of  writing  by  means  of  pictures  and  to 

the  study  of  arithmetic . 
Probably  no  other  aspects 
of  Middle  American 
culture  are  more  import- 
ant than  the  possession 
of  a  first-rate  calend- 
rical  system,  knowledge 
of  astronomy  and 
mathematics,  and  the 
ability  to  write. 

With  these 
intellectual  accomplish- 
ments, the  Indians  were 
.  t able  to  build  up  some  of 
the  great  civilizations, 
of  early  times,  although 
they  were  still  very 
definitely  in  the  Stone  . 
Clay  Whistles  Age-(    of  these  civiliza- 

Maya 

tions,  the  most  xm- 
portant  was  the  Mayan. 


Clay  Animal* s  Head 
Maya 


THE  MAYAS 


The  earliest  Maya  date  yet  recovered  is, 
on  a  stone  at  Tres  Zapotes,  in  the  state  of  Vera 
Cruz  in  Mexico,  namely,  291  B.C.      The  earliest 
known  Maya  city  is  Uaxactun  in  Guatemala;  according 
to  the  most  widely  accepted  correlation  with  our 
calendar,  it  was  a  thriving  centre  in  the  year 
327  A.D.      It  seems  safe  to  say,  therefore,  that 
the  Mayas  were  already  a  highly  advanced  people  as 
much  as  five  hundred  years  before  Christ,  and  that 
during  the  first  seven  centuries  of  our  era,  they 
occupied  numerous  great  cities  in  Guatemala  and  in 
parts  of  Honduras. 

For  some  reason,  not  now  apparent,  the 
Mayas  left  Guatemala  in  large  numbers  in  the. Eighth 
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Chocolate  Cup 
Maya 


and  Ninth  Centuries 
and  founded  new 
settlements  in 
Yucatan.    In  their 
new  home,  they  built 
such  splendid  cities 
as  Chichen  Itza, 
Bakhalal  and 
Mayapan.    The  Tenth 
to  the  Thirteenth 
Centuries  are  known 
as  the  Transition 
Period;  the  Thir- 
teenth to  the 
latter  part  of  the 
Fourteenth  as  the 
"New  Empire".    During  this  last  period,  the  Mayas 
recovered  much  of  their  former  greatness.    In  the 
Fifteenth  Century,  however,  internal  strife  broke 
out  and  the  Aztecs  from  Anahuac  made  their  appear- 
ance in  the  country.    From  that  time  forward,  the 
decline  of  the  Mayas  was  rapid.    When  the  Spaniards 
arrived  in  the  opening  years  of  the  Sixteenth 
Century,  they  found  it  an  easy  matter  to  subdue 
first  one  city  and  then  another 
until  within  twenty  or  thirty 
years  they  were  in  control  of 
the  entire  province  of  Yucatan. 

Cases  2,  3  and  4  are 
devoted  to  objects  from  the 
Maya  country,  and  there  are 
several  casts  around  the  wall 
of  Gallery  12  made  from  sculp- 
tures on  Mayan  buildings.  Most 
of  the  archaeological  material 
on  exhibition  comes  from  the 
Ulua  river  valley  in  Honduras. 
The  age  of  these  remains  is 

uncertain;  probably  most  of  Clay  Figurine 

them  derive  from  the  Eighth  or  Maya 
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Ninth  Centuries,  A.D.  Work 
in  stone,  chiefly  obsidian, 
was  of  a  high  order,  as  may- 
be seen  from  the  objects  on 
the  floor  of  Case  3.  Besides 
the  usual  "razors"  and 
points,  there  is  a  shaman's 
tube  of  greenstone,  a  small 
granite  axe,  labrets,  and  a  Painted  Bowl 

beautiful  necklace  made  of  Maya 
tiny  stone  axes.    There  are 

also  several  large  beads  in  the  form  of  birds,  and 
some  shell  carvings.    That  cloth  was  used  by  these  . 
people  is  shown  by  the  presence  in  the  collection  • 
of  clay  spindle  whorls,  and  of  stamps  with  which 
designs  could  be  applied  to  cloth.    These  stamp 
designs  include  purely  geometric  figures  and 
naturalistic  motifs,  such  as  the  human  foot, 
turkeys  and  monkeys.    Several  of  them  are  barrel- 
shaped,  so  that  a  continuous,  repeating  design  was 
obtained;  such  stamps  must  have  been  worked  roller 
fashion.    Pottery  is  the  most  notable  remains  that 
we  have  from  this  people.    The  plain  ware,  con- 
sisting of  plates  and  bowls  for  everyday  use,  is 
interesting  enough;  so  also  are  the  diminutive 
vessels  so  carefully  and  exquisitely  made,  and  the 

bowls  with  spouts  so  high  as 
to  be  virtually  useless.  The 
latter  are  thought,  however, 
to  have  served  as  chocolate 
cups,  chocolate  being  a 
favourite  beverage.    A  few 
roughly  made  little  vessels 
remind  us  that  in  the  dim  past 
the  Archaic  must  have  prevail- 
ed in  this  part  of  the  world 
too.    But  greatest  interest 
Clay  Stamp  attaches  to  two  main  groups  of 

Maya  pottery,  each  unrivalled  in 

its  kind,  namely,  the  little 
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Clay  Whistles 
Maya 


figurines  and  the  polychrome  ware. 

The  polychrome  ware  is  in  the  form  of 
moderately  large  bowls,  most  likely  for  temple  use. 
The  prevailing  colours  are  a  rich  buff  and  a 
chocolate  brown,  with  designs  in  darker  brown.  The 
sophisticated  motifs  include  conventionalized 
nature  forms,  often  arranged  within  a  framework  of 
panels  or  between  borders.    Two  vessels  show 
officials  in  characteristic  poses;  two  show  large 
birds  done  in  yellow  on  a  deep  brown  ground  and 
many  others  have  involved  conventionalized  designs. 
About  half  of  these  vessels  have  small  strap 
handles,  always  severely  plain;  five  are  tripods. 

The  clay 
figurines,  in  turn,  are 
divisible  into  two  sub- 
groups: 1)  those  used  as 
whistles,  and  2)  those 
which  are  figurines  only. 
The  whistles  are  small, 
pale  buff  vessels,  having 
two  or  more  openings 
capable  of  producing 
whistling  notes;  the 
number  of  sounds  made 

Clay  Whistle 
Maya 
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depending  on  the  number  of  openings.  They  are 
seldom  more  than  three  or  four  inches  long,  and 
are  often  fashioned  into  curious  forms,  such  as 
owls,  turtles,  men  and  alligators.  Perhaps  the 
most  interesting  are  those  which  portray  men  in 
various  postures,  as,  for  instance,  carrying 
loaxste,  delivering  speeches,  or  sitting  thinking. 

The  figurines  and  clay  heads,  in  Case  5, 
reveal  much  of  the  physical  features  of  the 
ancient  Mayas  who  made  them,  and  of  their  manner 
of  dressing.    Among  them  are  to  be  seen  wrinkled 
old  men,  eager  youths,  senile  old  folk  and  pretty 
girls;  the  clown,  the  stolid  type,  the  thoughtful 
and  the  man  of  action  are  all  there.    Little  mask- 
like faces  reveal  the  humour  and  the  pathos  of 
life;  a  death-mask  reminds  one  of  the  future. 
Included  in  the  group  are  several  pieces  of  animal 
portraiture  —  a  querulous  little  dog,  a  monkey1 s 
head  and  owls  are  but  a  few.    In  this  little  group 
of  sculptured  stone  and  clay  heads  and  figures, 
the  artists  seem  to  have  given  free  scope  to  their 
imagination  and  ability,  unrestrained  by  any  of 
the  customary  canons  of  Mayan  religious  art. 


Clay  Stamp 
Maya 
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Stone  Frog 
Toltec 


THE  TOLTECS 


About  the  middle  of  the  first  millenium 
the  Toltec s  became  influential  in  the  Valley  of 
Anahuac.    Their  early  history  is  still  obscure, 
but  doubtless  they  derived  their  culture  too  from 
the  Archaic.    Like  the  Mayas,  they  were  essentially 
farmers,  but  had  nevertheless  numerous  other 
crafts,  built  great  cities,  were  skilled  in  arts 
and  learning,  and  possessed  a  very  complex  religion. 

Until  less  than  a  century  ago,  it  was 
believed  that  the  Toltec s  were  a  purely  legendary 
people,  invented  perhaps  by  the  Aztecs  to  explain 
their  own  past.    Investigations  have  shown,  how- 
ever, that  the  Toltec s  were  a  great  people  in  their 
own  right,  and  that  they  existed  down  to  the  time 
of  the  Conquest  though  not  as  an  independent 
nation.    They  must  be  ranked  as  one  of  the  most 
highly  civilized  people  of  ancient  American.  They 
had  a  keen  appreciation  of  such  refined 
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Clay  Bowl 
Toltec 


accomplishments  as  poetry, 
music  and  singing.    One  of 
their  kings  is  credited 
with  being  both  a  good  poet 
and  a  good  philosopher. 

A  small  collection 
of  Toltec  remains  is  on 
exhibition  in  Case  6.  The 
straight- sided,  cylindrical 
pots  with  three  legs  are 
perhaps  the  most  typical  of 
Toltec  wares.    Such  vessels 
are  frequently  incised  with  various  designs, 
usually  geometric.    An  interesting  fragment  of 
the  so-called  "cloisonne  ware"  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  same  case.    In  making  this,  large  areas  of 
the  surface  are  cut  away  and  filled  in  with  white 
plaster,  so  that  the  design  is  picked  out  by  the 
few  remaining  lines  of  the  original  surface  which 
show  through.    The  plaster  is  then  tinted  and 
painted. 

Case  5  contains  several  pieces  of  Toltec 
sculpture  -    Especially  good  are  the  figures  of  the 
snake  and  the  frog. 

A  relief  map  of  the  remains  of  the  Toltec 
city  called  Teotihuacan  is  of  considerable, 
interest.    It  shows  fairly  well  the  general  plan 
of  the  centre  of  a  Toltec  city;,  most  of  the 
buildings  and  compounds  were  doubtless  temples 
and  priestly  dwellings.    The  largest  of  the 

pyramid  temples  is 
approximately  700  feet' 
along  a  side,  or  almost 
as  large  as  the  Great 
Pyramid  of  Ghiza  in  Egypt~ 
Needless  to  say,  only 
the  stone  parts  remain. 
The  city  was  inhabited 
from  about  700  A.D.  to 
1000  A.D 


Stone  Bark  Beater 
Zapotec 
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THE  AZTECS 


Part  of  an 
Aztec  Tribute  Roll 


The  Aztecs  are  the 
only  Middle  American  people 
whose  early  history  is  at 
all  well  documented.  Possess 
-ing  a  keen  historical  sense 
they  committed  their  nation- 
al traditions  to  paper  as 
soon  as  they  learned  to  write 
from  the  Toltecs,  and  of 
course  recorded  all  sub- 
sequent events  of  importance. 
Their  documents  fared  better 
at  the  hands  of  Spanish 
fanatics  than  did  those  of 
the  Mayas.    Consequently  our 
knowledge  of  Aztec  history 
is  fairly  complete. 

It  required'  a 
century  or  two  for  the  Aztecs 
to  penetrate  the  Valley  of 
Anahuac  and  to  gain  control 
over  its  inhabitants.    By  the 
time  the  Spaniards  arrived, 
they  were  supreme  over  a 
large  territory  extending 
from  ocean  to  ocean  and 
including  the  richest  parts 
of  Mexico.    War  was  waged 
with  the  double  purpose  of 
conquest  and  of  obtaining 
prisoners  for  sacrifice. 
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Hundreds  of  cities  far  and  near 
were  laid  under  heavy  tribute;  and 
this  system  of  taxation  was  one  of 
the  factors  which  made  it  easy  for 
the  Spaniards  to  overthrow  the  Aztec 
power.    Records  of  tribute  to  be 
paid  were  carefully  kept  on  strips 
of  agave  paper,  of  which  there  is 
an  example  on  the  west  wall  of  the 
gallery. 

The  political  system  of  the 
Greenstone  Head    Aztecs  is  interesting.    There  was  a 
Aztec  dual  kingship,  i.e.,  one  king  whose 

duty  it  was  to  attend  to  military 
affairs,  and  another,  called  the  "Snake  Woman", 
although  the  functionary  was  really  a  man,  who  was 
more  or  less  a  figure-head,  but  had  certain  civil 
duties  to  perform.    The  famous  Montezuma  was  military 
sovereign.    The  king  was  also  head  of  the  state 
religion,  which  was  cruel  and  bloodthirsty  in  the 
extreme.    In  order  to  make  the  gods,  and  especially 
Huitzilopochtli,  god  of  war,  well  disposed  towards 
the  Aztecs,  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  keep  them 
abundantly  supplied  with  human  sacrifices.    Hence  the 
raids  on  neighbouring  tribes  to  obtain  victims. 

Tenochtitlan,  where  Mexico  City  now  stands, 
was  the  capital  of  the  empire.    It  began  as  a  small 
settlement  in  a  lake  which  has  since  filled  up.  The 
city  was  divided  into  four  quarters,  or  wards,  each 
with  its  own  council  of  elders, 
its  market-place,  its  temple  and 
its  court.    For  the  city  as  a 
whole  there  was  a  great  council, 
presided  over  by  the  king;  a 
principal  temple,  and  a  high 
court.    The  great  council  ruled 
the  empire,  as  well  as  Tenochtit- 
lan itself.    Each  quarter  of  Clay  Censer 
the  city  was  also  required  to  Aztec 
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Clay  Doll 
Valley  of  Anahuac 


maintain  a  military 
academy  where  the 
sons  of  nobles 
might  receive  train 
-ing;  and  a  temple 
school.    Students  in 
the  latter  were 
under  the  care  of 
priests  who  taught 
them  history,  poetry 
reading  and  writing, 
astronomy,  and  of 
course,  the  ritual 
of  their  religion. 

It  was  in  the 
great  city  of  Tenoch 
-titlan  that  the 
royal  palaces  and 
government  buildings 
were  located.  The 
former  are  said  to 
have  contained  so 
many  rooms  that 
Cortes1  soldiers 
frequently  got  lost 
Here  too  were  the  zoo- 
But  since  the 


wandering  about  in  them 
logical  gardens  and  the  aviary, 
details  of  much  of  this  are  already  familiar  to 
readers  of  Prescott,  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat 
them  here. 

The  textiles  and  featherwork  of  the  Aztecs, 
which  we  know  from  the  Spanish  accounts  to  have 
been  very  beautiful,  have  practically  all 
disappeared.    So  also  has  most  of  the  work  in 
precious  metal,  wherein  the  Aztecs  excelled.  Most 
of  their  gold  and  silver  jewelry  found  its  way 
very  speedily  to  the  Spanish  melting-pots,  to  be 
reduced  to  currency.    Wood-carvings  have  also 
been  lost  with  the  passage  of  time.    The  most 
enduring  remains  of  the  Aztecs,  therefore,  as  of 
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practically  all  Middle  American  peoples,  are  their 
pottery  and  their  stone  work,.    Even  of  the  stone 
work,  little  remains,  for  the  great  city  of  Tenoch- 
titlan,  with  its  mighty  temples  of  stone,  its 
vast  palaces,  and  its  great  courts,  was  razed  by 
the  Spaniards,  so  that  only  occasional  blocks  of 
masonry,  or  even  rarer  statues  of  stone,  or  stone 
vessels,  are  found  to-day. -  A  stone  censer,  of 
Aztec  type,  is  displayed  in  Case  6,  and  a  few  fine 
sacrificial  knives  of  chert  may  be  seen  in  Case  23. 
The  Aztec  pottery  in  Case  6  is  of  the  rather 
typical  orange  ware  with  highly  conventionalized 
designs  in  black.    The  shapes  are  often 
surprizingly  like  our  own,  as  for  example,  the 
plates . 


Bowl  for  Grinding  Chilis 
Aztec 
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THE  ZAPOTECS  AND  MIXTECS 


In  the  mountain  fastnesses  of  the  Mexican 
state  of  Oaxaca,  far  to  the  south  of  Tenochtitlan, 
dwelt  two  highly  cultured  nations,  called  the 
Zapotec s  and  Mixtecs.    Like  the  Mayas  and  the 
Aztecs,  they  too  had  great  cities,  a  system  of 
writing,  and  were  excellent  astronomers,  potters 
and  goldsmiths.    They  were  best  known,  perhaps,  to 
their  ancient  neighbours  for  their  beautiful 
pottery  and  jewelry.    By  ourselves,  they  are 
remembered  as  the  builders  of  the  great  cities  of 
Monte  Alban  and  Mitla,  with  their  magnificent 
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ruins  of  temples,  palaces 
and  tombs.    One  of  the  inter- 
e sting  things  about  these 
buildings  is  the  amazing 
beauty  and  intricacy  of  the 
designs  in  the  stonework. 
Some  of  the  buildings  are 
really  tombs,  from  which 
great  quantities  of  earthen- 
ware vessels  have  been  taken 
in  recent  years. 

Little  is  known  of 
the  history  of  either  of 
these  tribes,  for  their 
writing  cannot  now  be  read.  Painted  Vase 

Their  culture,  in  some  ways  Zapotec 
the  most  advanced  in  ancient 
Mexico,  was  apparently 

borrowed  partly  from  the  people  of  Anahuac  and 
partly  from  the  Mayas.    The  Zapotecs  themselves 
claim  to  have  lived  where  they  now  are  from  the 
time  when  men  first  appeared  in  the  world,  and 
they  maintained  their  independence  until  the  Aztecs 
overwhelmed  them  in  the  year  1494,  i.  e.,  25  years 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards.    The  Aztecs 
had  a  great  respect  for  their  new  subjects,  and  so 
admired  their  beautiful  cities  that  their  great 

princes  were 
buried  there  in 
later  times.  In 
fact,  the  city 
of  Mitla  got  its 
name  from  the 
Aztec  word 
"Mictlan",  or 
"place  of  the 
dead",  because 
it  was  thence 

Censer  in  Form  of  Owl's  Head  80  man>r 

Zapotec 
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Aztec  nobles  were  brought 
for  burial .  ■  Ever  since  the 
Spanish  Conquest,  the 
Zapotecs  have  taken  a 
prominent  part  in  the  hist- 
ory of  Mexico,  and  more 
than  one  of  their  number 
has  been  president  of  the 
Republic.    Monte  Alban,  an 
old  Zapotec  city,  has 
recently  been  explored  by 
the  National  Museum  of 
Mexico;  from  it  was  recover- 
ed the  greatest  treasure  in 
gold  and  silver  jewelry 
Clay  Urn  ever  to  come  from  an  archae 

in  Form  of  Warrior       -ological  site  in  the  New 
Zapotec  World. 

By  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  Museum's  Middle  American  collections 
come  from  Oaxaca,  and  is  therefore  chiefly  Mixtec 
and  Zapotec.    Most  of  it  consists  of  pottery 
vessels  both  for  domestic  and  ceremonial  use. 

In  the  collection  are  over  a  hundred 
vessels  modelled  in  the  form  of  men  or  animals; 
they  are  usually  called  "funerary  urns",  since 
tney  were  found  in  groups  of  three  to  seven  in 
large  tombs.    What  their  purpose  was  no  one  knows. 
They  reveal  the  skill  of  the  native  potter,  and 
portray  the  native  form  of  dress;  for  this  reason 
if  for  no  other  they  repay  close  study.    To  be  seen 
among  them  are  humble  individuals  making  offerings; 
people  with  few  clothes  but  well  tatooed  bodies; 
priests,  either  partly  or  completely  masked;  gods, 
especially  the  maize-god,  and  a  variety  of  animal 
deities,  such  as  the  bat-god  and  the  jaguar. 
Clothes  range  from  mere  breech-cloths  to  full 
warrior's  costume  with  sandals,  leg-bands,  short 
skirt,  cape  feather  headdress,  round  shield  and 
club.  /Even  the  pattern  in  the  cloth  (which  we  know 
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from  other  evidence  to  have 
been  cotton)    can  often  be 
seen  clearly,  and  the  form 
of  the  headdress  is  usually 
conspicuous. 

But  whatever  the  shape 
—  and  there  are  well-defined 
regional  differences  —  there 
is  always  the  same  vase 
structure  in  these  funerary 
urns,  and  the  skilfully 
modelled  front. 

Large  incense  burners 
of  pottery  may  be  seen  in 
some  of  the  wall  cases, 
particularly  in  Cases  7  and 
11.    They  vary  in  shape  from 
large  round  bowls  on  short 
stands  to  small  bowls  on  high  stands,  often  with 
small  human  heads  and  other  ornaments  attached. 
Handled  incense  burners  are  shown  in  Case  9,  and 
in  various  upright  cases  on  the  floor  of  the 
gallery.    Such  vessels  are  round  with  cut-out  walls 
to  permit  the  smoke  to  escape  through  the  sides. 
The  finest  of  these  (in  Case  15)  is  made  in  the 
form  of  an  owl's  head;    it  illustrates  very  well 
the  craftsman's  mastery  of  the  arts  of  modelling, 
incising  and  painting. 

Vessels  whose  use  cannot  be  determined  are 
shown  in  Cases  8  and  9.    Those  in  Case  8  are  round 
dishes  with  about  12  small  circular  compartments 
and  a  loop  handle.    On  the  floor  of  Case  9  are  two 
deep  cylinders  with  neither  top  nor  bottom;  on  the 
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outside  they  are  engraved  to  show  battle  scenes, 
or  rather  contests  between  pairs  of  warriors. 

Painted  wares  are  more  probably  for  use  in 
temples.    They  are  generally  very  well  made  and 
highly  polished;    most  of  the  designs  are  geometric 
but  a  few  are  hieroglyphic.    Some  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  this  type  may  be  seen  in  Case  21, 
which  contains  very  graceful  tripod  bowls.    On  the 
top  shelf  of  the  same  case  are  shallow  bowls, 
exceptionally  well  made,  and  painted  with  a  sort  of 
fret-like  design  which  is  widely  distributed  in 
Middle  America.    Also  in  Case  21  is  a  small  vase  of 
so-called  "plumbate  ware";  the  finish  on  this 
resembles  a  glaze  and  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
lead  salts.    Such  pottery  was  made  in  El  Salvador 
and  traded  far  and  wide,  particularly  up  the  west 
coast;    this  specimen  comes  from  the  Zapotec  country. 

The  temples  of  Mitla  are  famous  for  the 
intricacy  and  beauty  of  their  stone  carving,  as 
observed  before.    Complicated  designs,  some  of  them 
suggested  by  textile  patterns,  are  common;  the  stones 

upon  which  they  were  carved 
were  finished  before  being  set 
in  place.    A  small  fragment  of 
carving  is  on  view  in  Case  20. 
Other  examples  of  stone  work 
include  small  images;  of 
particular  interest  is  a 
very  fine  carving  of  Tlaloc, 
god  of  rain.    The  cult  of 
Tlaloc  was  very  widespread 
throughout  Middle  America, 
and  the  god  was  regarded 
as  having  both  benign  and 
evil  attributes,    ke  god 
of  rain,  he  brought  good 
harvests;  as  god  of  floods 
and  of  dropsy,  he  brought 
Bat  God  disaster.    Tlaloc  can 

Zapotec  always  be  identified  by 
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Design  on  Pottery  Cylinder 
Zapotec 

the  three  long,  tooth-like  projections *below  the 
mouth  and  by  the  large  round  eyes. 

Most  of  the  pottery  contained  in  Cases  15 
to  21  was  doubtless  made  for  household  use.  Rather 
crudely  made  little  pots  were  possibly  for  holding 
flowers,  of  which  all  these  Indians  were  unusually 
fond.    Plates,  saucers,  and  bowls  of  many  sizes 
and  shapes  served  numerous  domestic  purposes; 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  is  the  shallow  bowl 
with  the  corrugated  bottom  used  for  grating  chilis. 

Zapotec  hieroglyphic  writing  is  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  the  Mayas.    It  occurs  on  stone 
monuments  and  the  facades  of  buildings,  as  well  as 
in  manuscripts.    Several  Zapotec  manuscripts  or 
codices,  as  they  are  often  called,  are  known.  The 
writing  is  done  upon  cotton  cloth,  paper  made  from 
the  fibres  of  the  agave  plant,  or  upon  deerskin. 
The  illustr^tion.-at-the  top  of  page  1  in  this 

booklet  is  taken  from  a-Zapotec  codex  written  on 
cotton. 
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Three  Small  Clay  Heads 
Maya 


MINOR  CULTURES 


In  addition  to  the  Chi ri qui  of  Panama,  who 
have  already  been  mentioned,  several  minor  tribes 
of  fiddle  America  are  represented  in  the  Museum 
collections. 

'  In  vCase  15  are  small  plates  and  models  made 

by  the  Cuicatec  Indians,  the  northeastern  neigh- 
bours of  the  Zapotecs*    Conspicuous  among  them  are 
small  vessels  in  the  form  of  jugs,  bowls,  etc., 
much  too  small  to  be  of  any  practical  use.  They 
were  either  toys  or  ceremonial  objects.  Cuicatec 
bowls  are  usually  a  light  buff  in  colour,  with 
quite  characteristic  designs,  chief  of  which  is  a 
sort  of  whorl,  probably  a  representation  of  the 
Wind  God.    A  few  pottery  specimens  from  the  Chocho, 
also  neighbours  of  the  Zapotecs,  are  included  in 

the  same  case. 

The  Tarascans  were  a  sturdy,  virile  race 
of  people  who  lived  around  Lake  Patzcuaro,  to  the 
west  of  the  Aztecs.    Little  is  yet  known  of  their 
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history  or  their  culture.    It  seems  likely,  however, 
that  the  warrior  figure  with  the  very  long  face, 
sitting  on  the  floor  of  Case  6  may  be  of  Tarascan 
origin. 

Near  the  Gulf  coast,  to  the  east  of  the 
Aztecs,  dwelt  the  Totonacs,  who  seem  to  have  been 
a  hardy  race.    They  are  represented  in  the 
collections  by  very  charming  little  clay  heads  on 
the  one  hand,  and  by  a  very  sinister  specimen, 
known  as  a  "yoke"  on  the  other.    These  exquisitely 
carved  stone  "yokes"  are  generally  horseshoe- 
shaped;  it  is  believed  they  were  placed  around  the 
necks  of  sacrificial  victims,  or  that  they  were 
worn  in  religious  dances  by  priests.    Of  .much 
happier  mien  are  the  little  clay  heads  with  their  • 
irresistibly  winsome  smiles,  which  offer  the  only 
relief  to  the  otherwise  serious  and  ominous  nature 
of  life  in  ancient  Middle  America,  as  it  is 
represented  in  art. 

From  a  Tehuantepec  tribe,  probably  the 
Pipil  who  are  distantly  related  to  the  Aztecs, 
comes  a  clay  head  illustrating 
the  method  of  wearing  nose  or- 
naments. It  is  shown  on  the 
floor  of  Case  6  at  the  east 
end . 

A  collection  of  little 
figures  and  whistles  made  of 
yellow  clay  comes  from  the 
state  of  Tabasco,  Mexico. 
They  show  strongly  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Mayas,  yet 
possess  an  individuality  of 

their  own.  -  Clay  Figurine 

Many  objects,  while         Probably  Tarascan 
belonging  to  a  particular 
culture,,  yet  illustrate  life 

in  Middle  America  in  general.    It  seems  desirable 
therefore  to  attempt  to  describe  them  in  this 
connection,  rather-  than  under  the  specific  culture 
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to  which  they  belong. 

The  stone  tools  in 
Case  24  may  serve  as  an 
example.    With  such  stone 
axes,  chisels  and  scrapers 
as  these  practically  all  of 
the  work  was  done  in 
ancient  America.    With  them, 
other  stone  tools  were  made 
by  pecking,  grinding  and 
abrading.    It  is  only  when 
we  try  to  imagine  the 
labour  it  took  to  quarry 
the  stone  for  some  of  the 
huge  pyramid- temples  and 
the  palaces,  and  to  work  it  into  ornate  building 
blocks,  that  we  obtain  some  idea  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  accomplishments.    We  should  bear  in  mind 
also  that  such  building  materials  had  to  be  brought 
to  the  site  by  human  labour  alone,  as  there  were 
no  draught  animals  to  help. 

The  copper  axes  in  the  same  case  demon- 
strate that  the  ancient  Indians  knew  about,  and 
experimented  with  this  metal,  but  found  it  useless 
for  making  heavy  tools.    The  copper  axes,  at  first 
heavy  and  meant  to  be  utilitarian,  were  soon 
degraded  to  purely  symbolic  uses.    The  crescentic 
copper  axes  seen  in  Case  24  were  used  in  certain 
parts  of  Mexico  as  a  sort  of  currency.  Deserving 
of  mention  also  in  this  case  are  two  stone  objects 
resembling  flat-irons,  which    were  used  to  beat 
the  bark  of  certain  trees  into  cloth  for  clothing. 

Jewelry  was  extremely  popular  among  most 
Indian  tribes.    In  their  eyes,  the  best  jewelry 
obtainable  was  that  made  from  green  stones..  The 
most  prized  variety  of  green  stone  is  the  kind 
commonly  called  jadeite.    Case  22  contains  many 
examples  of  jewelry  made  of  this  material.  'Strings 
of  large  beads  were  perhaps  the  commonest,  but 
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carefully  worked  beads  were 
ouch  desired,  such  as  those 
showing  animals'  heads. 
Flat,  greenstone  plaques 
were  popular  for  wearing 
suspended  on  the  chest.  Ear- 
plugs, nose-plugs  and  labrets 
are  displayed  in  the  same  case. 
The  greenstone  figurines  in 
this  case  were  highly  prized 
by  the  Zapotecs  and  the  Mixtecs 
who  wore  them  around  their 
necks  as  pendants.  Obsidian 
labrets  may  be  seen  In  Clay  Head 

Case  23.    Case  24  contains  some       Probably  Maya 
ornaments  of  gold,  silver  and 

copper.    Silver  rings  were  occasionally  worn  by'  the 
Aztecs.    Bells  of  gold  and  copper  were  made  in  large 
numbers,  in  later  times,  just  previous  to  the  Conquest, 
and  traded  far  and  wide.    Some  have  been  found  in  ruins 
in  New  Mexico,  far  to  the  north.    It  is  believed, 
however,  that  the  working  of  metals  was  an  art 
which  developed  only  a  few  centuries  before 
America  was  discovered.    If  that  is  true,  progress 
must  have  been  very  rapid,  because  many  methods 
of  working  them  were  in  use,  including  some  of 
the  most  complex  known.    Iron,  however,  was 
entirely  unknown  to  the  ancient  Americans,  so  we 
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can  truly  say  that  these  remarkable  people  were, 
when  discovered,  just  emerging  from  the  Stone 
Age.    The  marvel  is  that  they  accomplished  as 
much  as  they  did  with  such  inferior  tools  at 
their  command. 
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